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diction of prophecy is fixed by Joel, or by some predecessor whose compositions have not reached us, and through five centuries the strain of promise and malediction never varies. The spirit, the style, the images, the rhetoric, are everywhere identical. We can see that each prophet is inspired, not only by his own fervent genius, but by the utterances of those who have gone before, and that he adopts instinctively and, it may be, unconsciously, the traditional sacred language of his order. "We have even direct imitations of particular passages, as, for inr stance, the prophecy against Moab at Jeremiah xlviii., which is plainly taken from Isaiah xv. and xvi.; also the curse of Jeremiah on his birth at xx. 14, which is identical with the opening verses of the third chapter of Job.
In Arabic literature the same character is manifest. The poet never hesitates to fashion his composition after a prevailing type, and to repeat this continually without any striving for originality. To mould his production on any other than the traditional form would be to expose himself to the charge of bad taste, and what was worse, of want of learning. The kasideh, the finished poem of the Arabs, was subjected to arbitrary laws, which, though perfectly needless, were observed by numberless writers as if sacred and inviolable. The first kasideh is attributed to Mohalhil Ibn Rabi'ah, who composed it on his brother iColiylr^^                   the
most celebrated persons of antiquity; but the poet who impressed on the kasideh the type which it retained for ages was the celebrated Imr al Kays, the son of Mohal-hiPs sister Fatimeh. The judgment of Mohammed and 'Omar upon this prince of Arab bards has been already mentioned. The Khalif *Ali, a man of taste and cul-